FEET OF CLAY
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The day before the date fixed for Mother Lachaume's move, the idiot
was taken to the asylum in an ambulance. Simon had ordered it to
make the neighbours think the wretched half-wit's condition had grown
suddenly worse.

The old woman sobbed all night, hoping against hope that she might
die during the few remaining hours before she would have to leave her
roof. Her prayers were not granted.

In the morning she went to Communion at early Mass, then to
the cemetery to place a handful of earth in a little bag she concealed
in the pocket of her petticoat. Kneeling among the graves, she mut-
tered to herself: "I shall soon be brought back here. So soon, so soon;
why couldn't I have died last night?"

Almost simultaneously with the pantechnicon, Simon arrived, driving
his own car.

He was calm, authoritative and in a hurry, like a magistrate detailed
to attend on the morning of an execution.

"That one, that one and that one ..." he said to the removal men,
selecting the few usable pieces of furniture. And to his mother: "No,
not that, Mother, leave it!"

"But it may come in useful," muttered the old woman.
He almost had to come to blows to prevent her taking a whole heap
of rotten old junk, straw bottle-containers and other rubbish; she clung
to everything, to the ten calendars hanging from the same nail, one on
top of the other, to the three pots in the window in which the geraniums
froze every winter, to the badly-broken salt-box whose position she knew
so well that her hand could find it even in the dark.

She fought for every object, and over every object she was defeated.
In a few minutes now she was going to have to leave her kitchen-
garden, her pig, her rusty tools, her empty stable, in which she could
nevertheless still see the three horses that had succeeded each other
during the course of her married life, and the trap in which she used
in the past to go to market, and which now raised its shafts in prayer
in the cart-shed.

She would no longer now have the anxiety, which gave her a hold
on life, of the few acres of land scattered across the territory of the
Commune, which she either left fallow or let on the most curious of
rentals. "You will give me two hundred and fifty francs a year and a
sack of oats." Then she would exchange the oats for honey. There
would be no more gossip with the neighbours; the people of Jeumont
did not interest her because she knew nothing about them.

Infuriated by her lamentations, Simon finally lit a great bonfire in
the middle of the yard and himself threw on it everything he had re-
fused to allow his mother to keep. With controlled anger he tore down
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